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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



JANUAEY, 1854. 



GERMAN WRITERS ON PEACE.* 

BT HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 

The recommendations of Rosseau were encountered in Germany 
by a writer who will, probably, be remembered only by his hardi- 
hood on this occasion. I allude to Embser, who treats of Perpetual' 
Peace in a work first published in 1779, under the title of The, Idol- 
atries of our Philosophical Century, (Die Abgotterei unsers philo- 
sophischen Jahrhunderts,) and, at a later day, appearing with a new 
title, under the alias of the Refutation of the Project of Perpetual 
Peace (Widerlegung des ewigen Friedens-projekts.) The objections, 
still common with superficial or prejudiced minds, are here vehe- 
mently urged ; the imputation upon Grotius is reproduced ; and the 
idea is pronounced visionary and impracticable, while War is held up 
as an instrument more beneficent than Peace in advancing the civil- 
ization of mankind. 

But the cause of St. Pierre and Rosseau was not without cham- 
pions. In 1 763 appeared at Gottingen the work of Totze, entitled 
Permanent and Universal Peace, according to the Plan of Henry IV. 
(Ewiger und allgemeiner Friede nach der Entwurf Heinrichs IV.) 
And in 1 767, at Leipzig, was published an ample and mature trea- 
tise on this subject, by Lilienfels, under the name of New Constitu- 
tion for States (Neues Staatsgebande.) Truth often appears con- 
temporaneously to different minds, having no concert with each other; 
and this work, though in remarkable harmony with the labors of 
Saint Pierre and Rosseau, is said to have been composed without any 
knowledge of them. Lilienfels exposes the causes and calamitiet 
of War, the expenses of armaments in time of Peace, and the mis- 
erable chances of the battle-field, where controversies are deter- 

*From his Address before our Society in 1849. These extracts were not ia 
editions formerly published by our Society. 
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mined, in defiance of all principles of justice, as by the throw of 
dice ; and he urges the advantage of a submission of such matters 
to Arbitrators, unless a Supreme Tribunal should be established to 
administer the Law of Nations, and to judge between them. Such 
a Tribunal, according to him, should enforce its decrees by the com- 
bined power of the Confederacy. 

It was left to another German mind, in intellectual pre-eminence 
the successor of Leibnitz, by especial and repeated labors, to illus- 
trate this cause. At Konigsberg, in a retired part of Prussia, away 
from the great lines of travel, Immanuel Kant consecrated his days 
to the pursuit of truth. During a long, virtuous and disinter- 
ested career, stretching beyond the period appointed for man — from 
1724 to 1804 — in retirement, undisturbed by the shocks of revolu- 
tion and war, never drawn by the temptations of life more than seven 
German miles from the place of his birth, he assiduously studied 
books, men and things. Among the fruits of his ripened powers 
was that system of Philosophy, known as the Critique of Pure 
Reason, by which he was at once established as a master-mind of 
his country. His words became the text for writers almost without 
number, who vied with each other in expounding, in illustrating, or 
in opposing his principles. At this period — after an unprecedented 
triumph in philosophy, when his name had become familiar wherever 
his mother-tongue was spoken, and while his rare faculties were yet 
untouched by decay, in the Indian summer of his life — the 
great thinker published a work On Perpetual Peace (Zum ewi- 
gen Frieden, 1796.) The interest in the author, or in the cause, 
was attested by prompt translations of this philanthropic production 
into the French, Danish and Dutch languages. The same cause was 
espoused in another effort entitled Idea for a General, History in a 
Cosmopolitan View (Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in welt- 
burgerlicher Absicht;) and finally in his Metaphysical Elements of 
Jurisprudence (Metaphysiche Anfangsgrunde der Rechtslehre.) In 
the lapse of time, the speculations of the philosopher have lost much 
of their original attraction ; and other systems, with other names, 
have taken their place. But these early and faithful labors for Per- 
petual Peace cannot be forgotten. Perhaps by these the fame of the 
applauded philosopher of Konigsberg may yet be preserved. 

By Perpetual Peace, Kant understood a condition of states in 
which there could be no fear of War ; and this condition, he said, 
was demanded by reason, which abhors all War, as little adapted to 
establish right, and which must regard this final development of the 
Law of Nations as a consummation worthy of every effort. To this 
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all persons, and particularly the rulers of states, should bend their 
energies. A special league or treaty should be entered into, which 
may truly be called a Treaty of Peace, differing from other treaties 
in this regard, that, whereas these terminate a single existing War 
only, this should seek to terminate forever all War between the par- 
ties to it. Treaties of Peace, tacitly acknowledging the right to 
wage war, as all treaties now do, are nothing more than a truce ; 
they are not Peace. By these treaties an individual war may be 
ended ; but not the state of war. There may not be constant hos- 
tilities ; but there will be constant fear of them, with constant 
threats of aggression and attack. The soldiers and armaments now 
nursed by civilized states, as a Peace establishment, become the fruit- 
ful parent of new wars. With real Peace, these would be aban- 
doned. Nor should states hesitate to submit, like individuals, to 
law. They should form one comprehensive Federation of Nations, 
which, by the addition of other nations, should at last embrace the 
whole earth. And this, according to Kant, in the succession of 
years, by a sure progress, is the irresistible tendency of nations. 

These views found immediate support from another German phi- 
losopher, Fichte, of remarkable acuteness, and perfect devotion to 
truth, whose name, in his own day, awakened an echo inferior only 
to that of Kant. In his Groundwork of the Law of Nature (Grund- 
lage des Naturrechts,) published in 1796, he urges a Federation of 
Nations, with a tribunal for the determination of international con- 
troversies, as the best way of securing the triumph of justice, and of 
subduing the power of the unjust. To the suggestion that by this 
Federation, injustice might be done to an individual state, he replied, 
that it would not be easy for the confederate nations to find any 
common advantage to tempt them to do this wrong. This subject 
was again handled in 1804, by a learned German, Charles Schwab, 
whose work, entitled Of Unavoidable Injustice (Uber das unvermeid- 
liche Unrecht) is marked by great clearness and directness. He 
looks forward to the Universal State, in which nations shall be united 
together, as citizens are now united in a municipal state. He does 
not believe that in this condition justice will be always inviolate ; 
for, as between citizens in the state, it is not so ; but that it will be- 
come generally established. As in the municipal state War no lon- 
ger prevails, but offences, wrongs and sallies of vengeance often 
proceed from individual citizens, and insubordination and anarchy 
may sometimes show themselves ; so in the Universal State War 
will be extinguished ; but here also, between the different nations, 
who will be as citizens in the Federation, there may be wrongs and 
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aggressions, and even the common power may be resisted. In short, 
the Universal State will be subject to the same accidents with the 
municipal state. 

The cause of Permanent Peace now became a thesis for Univer- 
sities. At Stuttgard, in 1 796, there was an oration by J. H. La 
Motte, entitled Utrum Pax Perpetua pangi possit, nee ne 1 And 
again at Leyden, in Holland, in 1808, a Dissertation was written by 
Gabinus de Wal, on taking his degree of Doctor of Laws, entitled 
Disputatio Philosophico-Jwidica de Conjunctione Populorum ad 
Pacem Perpetuam. This learned and elaborate performance reviews 
the previous efforts in the cause, giving a pre-eminence to those of 
Kant. Such a voice from a pupil of the University is a token of the 
sentiments of the time, and an example for the youth of our own day. 

Early Action in the Legislature or Massachusetts on 
Peace. — Not in voluntary assemblies only has our cause found wel- 
come. It has effected an entrance into legislative halls. A docu- 
ment now before me in the hand-writing of Samuel Adams, an ap- 
proved patriot of the Revolution, bears witness to his desires for 
action on this subject in the Congress of the United States. It is 
in the form of a Letter of Instructions from the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts to the delegates in Congress from that State ; and, though 
without date, seems to have been prepared some time between the 
Treaty of Peace in 1783, and the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution in 1789. It is as follows : 

Gentlemen : — Although the General Court have lately instructed you con- 
cerning various matters of very great importanie to this Commonwealth, 
they cannot finish the business of the year until they have transmitted to 
you a further instruction which they have long had in contemplation ; and 
which, if their most ardent wish could be obtained, might in its conse- 
quences extensively promote the happiness of man. 

You are, therefore, hereby instructed and urged, to move the United 
States in Congress assembled to take into their deep and most serious con- 
sideration, whether any measures can by them be used, through their influ- 
ence with such of the nations in Europe with whom they are united by 
Treaties of Amity or Commerce, that National Differences may be set- 
tled and determined, without the necessity of War, in which the world has 
too long been deluged, to the destruction of human happiness, and the dis- 
grace of human reason and government. 

If, after the mo.-t mature deliberation, it shall appear that no measures 
can be taken at present on this very interesting subject, it is conceived, it 
would redound much to the honor of the United States, that it was attended 
to by their great Representative in Congress, and be accepted as a testi- 
mony of gratitude for most signal favors granted to the said States by Him 
who is the almighty and most gracious Father and Friend of mankind. 

And you are further instructed to move, that the foregoing Letter of In- 
structions be entered on the Journals of Congress, if it may be thought 
proper, that so it may remain for the inspection of the delegates from this 
Commonwealth, if necessary, in any /ufttre time. 
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I am not able to ascertain whether this document ever became a 
legislative act ; but it attests, in an authentic form, that a prominent 
leader of public opinion in Massachusetts, after the establishment of 
that Independence for which he had so assiduously labored, hoped 
to enlist not only the Legislature of this State, but the Congress of 
the United States, in efforts for the emancipation of nations from 
the tyranny of War. For this early effort at a period when the 
cause of Permanent Peace had never been introduced to any legis- 
lative body, Samuel Adams deserves grateful mention. 



SUGGESTIVE COMPARISONS. 

Cost of Education versus the cost of the War-System. — There are in the 
United States, 234 col ! eges, with 1651 teachers, 27,159 students, and an 
annual income of $452,314 from endowments, $15,485 from taxation, 
#184,549 from public funds, and $1,264,280 from other sources ; making, in 
all, $1,916,628. Of public schools, for common and academic education, 
there are 80,991, with 92,000 teachers, 3,354,173 pupils, and an income of 
$182,594 from endowments, $4,68i,414 from taxes, $2,574,669 from public 
funds, and $2,147,853 fiom all other sources ; reaching a total of $9,591,- 
530. Add the first sum total, and we find an expenditure, for popular edu- 
cation in all its departments, of $11,508,158 of money. 

Here are eleven millions and a half of money spent in educating twenty- 
four millions of people; and how much meanwhile does our economical war- 
system cost in a time of peace ? As the militia, enrolling now more than 
2,000,000 men as liable to military service on demand from the state, is 
our system of preparation for war, we spend upon this, in one way and 
another, several times as much as the general government pays for our little 
navy and standing army. But how much do these alone, together with their 
necessary incidents, cost our republic ? With a population of 12,863,000 
in 1830, and of 17,069,000 in 1840, we spent from the national treasury for 
war-purposes in peace, an average of $20,417,000 a year, during the eight 
years preceding 1844, and of $21,329,000 a year from 1835 to 1840 inclu- 
sive. For the last twenty years the annual cost of our preparations for war, 
has averaged more than twenty millions a year by the general government 
alone ; more than twice as much as our entire system of popular education, 
common, academie and collegiate, has meanwhile cost the nation. Add 
twice or thrice as much more for the various expenses of our militia system, 
and we shall find that our preparations for war in a time of peace, have 
cost from five to seven times as much as the education of our people. 

Here is our own war-system in contrast with our system of popular edu- 
cation ; the people's preparations for war, and their educational training to 
be useful, thriving and happy. Just look at the cost and the results in the 
two cases. Which expenditure is the wisest ; which productive of the most 
valuable results ? 



